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of it, would have an interest "lexicographical rather than historical and 
philosophical." And "the inner history of the semasiology" of the term — 
which one would have supposed to be precisely the subject of the monograph 
— is "left to others whose interests incline them to such studies." We are 
given, instead, a purely artificial and a priori classification of the uses of <j>botc ; 
though most of the meanings are extensively illustrated by citations, there is 
no systematic consideration of contexts or relative dates or relative frequency 
and no serious attempt to analyze the actual development of meaning of the 
term. In other words, at the critical point of an essentially historical inquiry 
the author falls back (for the answer to the main question of the priority and 
comparative importance of the several senses) chiefly upon his inner conscious- 
ness. 

A serviceable feature of Heidel's study is his emphasis upon the significance 
of the Hippocratic writings for the student of the philosophy of the fifth 
century. On pp. 1 14-120 he brings together very interestingly a number of 
the most important passages from the Corpus Hippocratewm touching upon 
philosophy and scientific method. Since the subject is still singularly in need 
of proper presentation in English, it is to be hoped that the author will amplify 
these pages into a separate treatise. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Die Philosophie im deutschen Geistesleben des XIX. Jahrhunderts. Ftinf Vor- 

lesungen von Wilhelm Windelband. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1909. — 

pp. 120. 

These lectures were delivered two years ago in Frankfurt a. M. before the 
Free German Institute for Higher Studies. It is the author's hope and desire, 
in giving to his spoken words the form of the printed page, to make clear to a 
wider circle the essential nature of philosophy and the part that it plays in 
the life of the German people at the present day. 

Professor Windelband's treatment of the history of philosophy, as readers 
of his larger works know, is never merely conventional or commonplace. 
His writings exhibit not only an accurate acquaintance with the historical 
facts, but also a rare interpretative insight, — the power of transforming facts 
into ideas. When we add to these qualities literary excellence of a high order 
as shown in the brilliant and finished exposition, we have a result that places 
Windelband facile princeps among present day historians of philosophy. 

To exhibit the intimate connection of philosophy with the development of 
the entire thought and culture of the German people throughout the nineteenth 
century is an extremely difficult undertaking, especially when this is to be 
done within the compass of five lectures. In spite of the difficulties of the 
subject and the necessary limitations of space, however, the author has drawn 
a remarkably definite and instructive picture of the main intellectual forces 
and movements that have shown themselves in Germany since the eighteenth 
century. One feels as one reads that the whole exposition has been carefully 
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thought out and that many things are brought into relation and made intel- 
ligible that are usually left standing in isolation as mere matters of fact. 
Moreover, it is impossible, I think, to read the book without gaining a new 
and more vivid idea of philosophy as the spirit of the times coming to a re- 
flective consciousness of its own ultimate presuppositions and consequences. 
It is this kind of historical study, and especially this kind of interpretation of 
the immediate past, that is absolutely indispensable for any genuine under- 
standing of the problems of the present day. 

The five lectures are entitled respectively: I. Das asthetisch-philosophische 
Bildungssystem; II. Romantik und Hegelianismus; III. Irrationalismus, 
Materialismus, Pessimismus; IV. Positivismus, Historismus, Psychologismus; 
V. Die neuen Wertprobleme und die Ruckkehr zum Idealismus. In a most 
interesting fashion Windelband shows how the problem of philosophy and 
literature in the nineteenth century was inherited from the period of the 
Aufkldrung. "We may now see how the occupation of educated men with 
their own nature developed in two opposing directions, which may be termed 
the universalistic and the individual. ... It is the individual man or the 
entire human race that absorbs the interest of the poetry as well as the philos- 
ophy of the time, — what is most universal on the one hand and what is most 
particular on the other. But the Aufklarung lacked entirely the conception 
of public and political life as the bond of union between the individual and 
mankind as a whole" (p. 9). It was this conception which the literature and 
philosophy of the new period supplied. In the light of this problem Windel- 
band traces the development and applications of the idealistic systems. By 
showing wherein the representatives of these systems failed to take account 
of all the factors in the concrete experience of the time, he explains also the 
rapid decline of these systems, and the strong hold which materialism and 
irrationalism obtained about the middle of the century. Among the most 
interesting pages are those in which the author describes the neo-Kantianism 
of the eighties and nineties, with its phenomenalism and exclusive occupation 
with Erkenntnistheorie, as something definitely belonging to the past (pp. 79- 
89). Windelband asserts here, as he had previously done in his address before 
the Heidelberg Congress, the necessary connection of Erkenntnistheorie and 
Metaphysics. He agrees with the statement, which has frequently been made 
in recent years in Germany, that the return to Kant must be followed by a 
forward movement that shall lead to Fichte and Hegel. But, as he points out, 
a century has elapsed since these great systems were first formulated, and in 
the meantime new and different problems are pressing for solution. We 
cannot be Fichteans or Hegelians any more than we can be Kantians. Yet 
we must return to the faith in reason which the great idealistic systems pro- 
claimed, and to the conception of the permanent and absolute value of the 
ideals that are being realized in the historical process. 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 



